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centuries. The early portion of this history is of 
peculiar interest. The writer has been more par- 
ticular than Hume, in regard to the portion of the 
history before the time of William of Normandy, 
while he has at the same time studied brevity and 
conciseness. The history of the English nation 
can never be uninteresting. It forms a natural in- 
troduction to our own, and however we may affect 
to disregard the institutions of the British Empire, 
we can never divest ourselves of the knowledge, 
that the soil of England is that which was trodden 
by our fathers, and that her people are our breth- 
ren. 


non ball which struck the ground within a few 
yards of where they were sitting ; two of the men 
sprong to their feet in an instant and attempted to 
_ find some other place of security ; while a face- 
tious character, by the name of Smith, from Gil- 
mantown, N. H. seated himself upon the exact 
spot where the ball struck, and looking up inthe 
direction from whence it came, with no apparent 
concern said, “Boo! Shoot away, and be hanged, 
you can’t hit twice in one place.” 



















































MAcKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—This 
work is part of the result of an engagement of 
several literary gentlemen, to produce concise and 
popular histories of the several portions of the 
British Empire. Sir Walter Scott was to prepare 
the History of Scotland, Thomas Moore was to 
give us the annals of his own loved Ireland, and 
Sir James Mackintosh engaged to produce a His- 
tory of England. This intelligent and accom- 
plished gentleman had proceeded in his work as 
far ae the reign of Elizabeth, when his labors were 
terminated by his sudden death. The volume be- 
fore us is an elegant octavo of 464 pages, published 
by Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, and 
may be found in this city among the popular pub- 
lications of W. D. Ticknor. 

’ The History of Hume, with its continuation by 
Smollett and Bissett, is a work well known to all 
readers of history, and is generally regarded as a 
correct and standard work ; but it was judged that 
a history, less diffuse, and less expensive, might 
comprise all which would be requisite for the in- 
formation of common readers, who are not dis- 
posed to expend too much time and money in the 
attainment of historical information. It appears 
to have been the original intention to have given 
the work to the public in one volume, but the wri- 
ter became so diffuse after the commencement o 
the 16th century, that another volume, at least, 
will be requisite to complete the plan, which is 
promised by Dr. Lardner. The object at which 
Sir James Mackintosh appears to have aimed, was, 
to give a summery of the most memorable events 
of English history, in regular succession, with 
such occasional remarks as would elucidate the 
progress of the nation toward civil and religious 
liberty. His views will be regarded by Americans 
as more liberal, than those of most English histo- 
rians, and it will by many be regretted that he did 
not live to finish a work which be had commenc- 
ed with such ability. It must also be a subject o 
regret that the work was not continued in stricter 
conformity to the original intention. As it is, there 
is more space allotted to the delineation of char- 
aeters and events during the reigns of Henry VII! 
and his three children, than to those of all the 
time previous; and the reign of Elizabeth, which 
is still incomplete, receives more attention, than 
the history of the nation from the earliest times to 
the reign of Henry IV, a period of more than 14 








Lirx OF ROBERT MORRIS.—We have been inter- 
ested in the perusal of a sketch of the life of Rob- 
ert Morris, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Incependence, from the pen of David Gould, the 
well known and excellent teacher of book-keep- 
ing.- It is comprised in a handsome volume of a- 
bout 130 pages, and furnishes the most important 
incidents and events in the life of that eminent 
merchant and financier, together with some ex- 
tracts from his most celebrated speeches. There 
is not a character in the whole range of American 
history so well suited to the study of young men 
of business as that of Robert Morris; and we are 
surprised that no one has before held him up asa 
bright example for those who are coming forward 
soon to control the moneyed affairs of the coun. 
try. He rose ata fortunate period, was successful 
in his early mercantile operations, and became one 
of the most important agents of our infant govern- 
ment in her weakest state. Botta, in his War of 
Independence, has unqualifiedly asserted that “the 
Americans owed, and still owe as much acknowl: 
edgement to the financial operations of Rob’t Mor: 
ris, as to the negociations of Benjamin Franklin, 
or even to the arms of Washington.” 

Mr. Morris in middle life was wealthy and sus. 
tained the credit of the country ; but in advanced 
age, when he most needed the fruits of his labors, 
he became embarrassed and impoverished, and hy 
unfeeling creditors was actually immured io jail! 
The bookselling agents of the author are Messrs. 
Light and Horton. 








THE FRENCH FISHERMAN. 


We had scarcely swallowed pur meagre break- 
fast of weevily biscuit and cocoa next morning, 
when the poor old captive was sent for to be ex- 
amined by the Captain. His sloop lay within half 
a cable's length of our starboard-quarter. Her 
sails were neatly furled, and, as if to mock the 
misery of the old man’s feelings, she looked better 
than he had ever seen her look before. The Eng- 
lish union-jack bung in loose folds over a smail 
cotton tri-colored flag at her mast-head; and the 
little skiff, which had carried the old man to his 
cottage for more than forty years, was moored un- 
der her stern. The sea, extending along the coast 
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from Rochelle to L’Isle Klie, was covered with|| with the expected story of the fisherman, which 


fishing boats, which were grouped together, as the 
morning breeze had left them; and the lively songs 
of the fishermen might be distinctly heard as their 
voices swell’d over the smooth surface of the water. 
Our aged prisoner was habited in the costume 
of his humble station ; a Jarge pair of boots, drawn 
loosely over his trousers, had settled down in am- 
ple folds over the knee; a blue and white striped 
gurnsey frock fitted closely the upper part of his 
slender person, and a pea-jacket of considerable 
dimensions covered his shoulders, very much in 
’ the style of a handspike in a purser's bread bag.— 
In the days of his youth he must have stood at’ 
least six feet two; but age had materially crippled 
his height, and his weather-beaten features were 
wrinkled by time. His hair showed itself in sil- 
very whiteness heneath the margin of his night- 
cap; and he held in hisshrivelled hands a bull 
| 





twine and a mesh with which he had been mend- 
ing his nets the day before. He was eighty-three 
peat old, and his little grandson stood timidly by 
lis side, gazing in mute astonishment at the order 
in which every thing was beautifully arranged on 
the quarter-dack. ’ 
During the examination of the old man, we all 
listened with eager attention to every syllable that 
was said. The inquiry was carried on thro’ the 
medium of an interpreter, one of our forecastle | 
men, who spoke French so fluently that, upon one| 
occasion, when he was himself a prisoner of war, | 
he narrowly escaped being shot for aspy. As the! 
vessel was not worth sew.ding to England, we all; 
concluded she would be given back to the poor old 
fisherman, and I think we all hoped so; een! 
however, it was announced to the afflicted captive, 
that his sloop would be set on fire that night, he 
clasped his hands in silent energy, and raising his 
mild eyes to heaven with an air of pious resigna- 
tion, stood for seme moments transfixed to the spot, 
as pale and as motionless as a marble statue. I 
cannot recollect a more painful incident in my life; 
and I have at this moment the meekness of the, 
caplive’s attitude so strongly pencilled in my mem- 
ory, that I can scarcely imagine more than twenty 
ears have elapsed since I witnessed the event.— 
Relaxing from his humble posture, the counten- 
ance of the old man undarwent a sudden change ;' 
iis features became convulsed with agony, the: 
blood rushed to his temples, and snatching up his’ 
grandson in his arms, he held him forward as an 
appeal to the feelings of the Captain, while he in- 
yoked a blessing on the children of the British | 
warrior. He called on the names of his beloved. 
wife and the father of the youth, pointed to the’ 
cottage on the beach about a mile from Rochelle, 
wherein he had dwelt for sixty years; and when 
he found that the usage of war enforced the sever- 
ity of his destiny, he laid the little boy beside him, 
and cursed it with all the bitterness of despair. 
As soon as the Captain communicated with the’! 
commander-in-chief, the sloop was hauled along-, 
side our ship and dismantled. 
nothing was left but the shell of the sloop; her 
planks and rafters were cut away, and at sunset she 
was set on fire. 
* Towards midnight, all that remained visible of, 
the sloop was a glimmering spark on the horizon, 
which beeame fainter and fainter as it receded 
from our view. 
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When I returned to the quarter-deck, I found 
the officer of the middle watch waiting to relievo 
me; but my thoughts were so mucli engrossed 


ld 


he promised to narrate to us before [ went down 

>the Captain, that, instead of going to my ham- 
mock, I :e-seated myself in a coil of rope close to 
the mizen-mast, and after we liad each of ug taken 
a glass of grog to keep the cold out, the old man be- 
zan his story thus :— 

‘Were [to go back, gentlemen, to 1729, the 
year in which I was born, I should probably speak 
of events in which, at this distant period, you can- 
not feel much interest, especially as they relate to 
the history of an humble French fisherman. It 
will, however, astonish you to hear that my an- 
cestors were English; and little did our progeni- 
tors think, when, after the capture of Rochelle, 
they were induced to remain there, that the wel- 
fare of their children would be forever blasted by 
the cold-blonded, unnatural decree of their own 
country. At the age of five and twenty I married 
the daughter of a respectable inkecper of Rochelle, 
and with our small capital F purchased the sloop, 
of which there does not now remain the shadow 
ofa shade. She was all we possessed in the 
world, and well and faithfully she served our pur- 
poses for a period of sixty years! We have had 
five children—three boys and two girls, but they 
all died in their infancy, except the youngest, who 
was the father of my little boy here, anu he was 
taken away from me in my old age to fight under 
the banner of the Emperor. ‘Vive l’Empereur, 
mon fils !’—‘Vive ’ Empereur !’—Vive Napuleon !’ 
responded the boy, as he drew from his bosom the 
little cotton tri-eolored flag, which, in the bustle 
of the day, had escaped the observation of ever 
one else. I will not attempt at this distant period. 
to describe the powerful effect which this little in- 
cident had upon the old man ; he caught his grand- 
child in his arms, clasped him with energy to his 
bosom, and it was some moments before he recoy- 
cred himself sufficiently to renew his narrative. 

‘The father of this boy, gentlemen, was 10 years 
ago, the finest looking man I ever beheld. He 
was tall, athletic, and vigorous. He had the 
strength of a Jion, with the docility of a lamb.— 
My child,’ said the old man, as the tear glistened 
in his eye, ‘was both brave and generous. Mais 
helas, messieurs We carried on our humble 
occupation together with every prospect of happi- 
ness. During the summer we helped to supply 
the market of Rochelle with the produce of our 
labor, and in the winter our sloop brought wine 
from Bordeaux. We were one evening seated, af- 
ter the toil of the day, upon a rude bench, which 
he constructed in the front of our cottage, when 
the fatal mandate arrived which made my only 
child aconscript. His wife—poor Annette '—was 
getting our evening meal ready; alas! poor thing, 
it was the last she prepared for us—they took her 
husband away from her, and she died that nightin 
giving birth to this boy. 

For sixty yeu every thing had gone on so 
smoothly with me that I was ill prepared, in my 





In a short time 'jold age, to stand this blow—F felt it rankling at 


every core of my heart. My cottage looked sad 
and mournful—my sloop looked deserted, and in 
sorrow I prayed to be taken to the grave where 
my daughter lay. But Providence willed it oth- 
erwise. After days and weeks of restlessness and 
disquietude, I suddenly resolved on going to Par- 
is. The Emperor, said I, is generous; he will 
hear the prayer of an old man, and restore his son 
tohim. This idea gave me the energy of youth. 
I travelled to Paris on foot; and there the scene 
of bustle which every where met my astonished 
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eye, lulled fora moment my resentment and my 
sorrow. It was just before the battle of Auster- 
- Jitz. The boulevards were thronged with the 
gaudy equipages of the rich and powerful. Peers, 
councillors and senators were crowding to. the 

alace, to make their homage to the Emperor.— 

raise and adulation re-echoed from every street 
and square in the capital; and the military ener- 
gies of France were in full preparation for war. 
Hurried along, I knew not whither, by the impet- 
uous rush of the multitude, I found myself in the 
Champ de Mars, where thousands of the finest 
looking troops in the world were assembling a- 
midst the enthusiastic cheers of Parisians. In 
vain I cast my searching eyes along the ranks— 
my bov was nowhere tu be seen. A sudden and 
convulsive movement announced the approach of 
the Emperor. The air resounded with acclama- 
tions. The countless multitudes rushed simulta- 
neously towards the post of honor. I was carried 
along with it—resistance was in vain; and scarce- 
ly knowing what would become of me, I raised 
my eyes, and discovered my son in the body- 
guard of Napoleon. With the energy and vigour 
of my early days, I made an effort to get near 
him, and at the moment he seemed within my 
grasp, I was borne away in another direction by 
a counter movement of the crowd. I called upon 
the name of my son, but my feeble cry was lost 
in the deafening shouts of Vive VEmpereur !’ 

‘Again the stream took another course, and I 
found myself within a few yards of the Emperor. 
My despairing cry of ‘Mon file!’ opened me a 

: passage—it caught Napoleon's ear; he turned 
round; I rushed forward, and throwing myself at 
his feet, besought him to restore my son to my 
arms. 

‘France,’ said Napoleon, ‘has need of all her 
rons. Grieve not, old man. ‘These,’ he added, 
extending his hand towards the magnificent array 
before him—‘these are all my children.’ 

‘The air was rent with shouts of ‘Vive l'Empe- 
"eur! Vive Napoleon!’ Overcome with grief, I 
turned from the Champ de Mars, and wandered to 
an obscure hostelrie at the other end of the town. 
The hopes which had sustained me on my long 
journey were shattered, and I felt my frame sink- 
ing under the weight of my miseries. My child, 
my only child, was on the eve of quitting France. 
The glory of our eountry was to be purchased on- 
ly by oceans of her blood. . 

‘Slowly and in sadness I traced my feeble steps 
back to my home; but how changed was its as- 
pect; no longer the abode of contentment and hap- 
piness; no more, after our anxious toil upon the 
deep, was the glad song of the fisherman to enliven 
our frugal meal—-no more the lively voice of our 
poor Annette to cheer us after the peril of some 
stormy day. Still I would not despair—my little 
boy tied metolife. [I looked forward with anxious 

‘hope to the return of his soldier-father, and joyed in 
my anticipations of presenting him hisson. Dur- 
ing my absence, my boy contrived, with a touch of 

aint, to make our old sloop look well again; he 
bad: moreover, mended our nets; and, encouraged 
by the good example my child set me, I renewed 
my daily occupation. 

‘Thrice only did I hear ofJerome. Shortly af- 
ter the glorious day of Austerlitz, when the star of 
our Emperor shone forth in all its magic brilliancy, 
I received the first tidings ofmy boy; he had dis- 
tinguished himself on that bloody but memorable 
field ; he had drawn upon himself the notice of his 
commanding officer, and was promoted. Afteran 








interval of some months, again I heard of his in- 
creasing fortune. Little did the Emperor consider, 


when he presented him with the cross of the Le- | 


gion of Honour, that this was the soldier whom 
the poor old fisherman claimed of him in the Champ 
de Mars. These glories, gentlemen, raised my 
heart within me. Did not Ney, Davaust, and 
Lannes, said I, rise from the ranks, and may not 
the humhile fisherman Jive to see his son a general 
—a marshal of France? Alas! alas! honor and 
rank lead but to death. In the next battle—fired 
by the pruise be had received, stimulated by am- 
bition—my boy was foremost in the fight, and fell 
—said the letter I received—covered with glory. 

‘It was then I felt in all its force, the vanity of 
my aspirations. Humbled though I was, and little 
as 1 had to bind me to this world, I struggled to sup- 
press my grief; and many a long winter's night, 
when the pitiless storm has dashed against the 
casements of my cottage, have I exerted myself to 
conceal the sorrows of my aching heart. Le Bon 
Dieu has left me, said [, in this boy, the image of 
my child; for him shall my grief be forgotten; for 
him will [labor on; and for his sake have I con- 
tinued to stein the tide of my affliction, But felt 
the infirmities of age creeping on me; I had no 
longer the manly assistance of my son to lessen 
the dangers to which the appegrance of your squad- 
ron exposed me. I could no longer venture, as we 
used to do, along the coast with the boldness and 
freedom of an expert mariner. My little voyages 
were protracted ; my sloop, like myself, was almost 
worn out; and upon one occasion, a cannon shct 
from that black schooner of yours, struck us on our 
starboard bow, tore away our bulwark, and nearly 
deprived me of my boy. Yesterday morning we 
returned to Rochelle with a cargo of wine; the old 
sloop almost knew her way along the coast; and 
I had made up my mind, if God spared me my life, 
to work for my boy, until I earned enough to pur- 
chase a smal! chasse-maree for him. By that time 
[ hoped he would be man enough to manage a ves- 
sel of his own, and his poor old grandfather might 
then sink in quietness to his grave. 

‘Mais, "homme propose et Dieu dispose !—the 
event of last night has withered all my hopes. I 
have seen my poor old sloop—my companion for 
sixty years—broken, unmercifully broken to pieces, 
and her shattered remains burnt to the water’s edge. 
"Twas asad sight, gentlemen,fur an old man of eigh- 
ty-three years to behold ; and as the timbers crack- 
ledin the blaze, I thought my poor heart would 
break from its feeble tenement; and now what 
am I? a broken down captive in the hands of 
a powerful enemy.’ 

The old man checked himself; he seemed to 
feel that his grief was hurrying him into expres- 
sions which he should not give utterance to; and 
raising his eyes, he touched his in silence as 
an atonement for what he had already said. The 
recital of his simple narrative seemed to be a re- 
lief to the mind, and he thanked us with a modes- 
ty I shall never forget for our kindness in listening 
to it. 

To sleep that night was out of the question; in 
fact we had not much time to think of it, as it 
struck seven bells (balf past three o'clock) just as 
the fisherman finished his story, and we were in 
one of those smart frigates the regulations of 
which obliged us to turn out of our hammocks ev- 
ery morning at five bells, just allowing thuse who 
had the middle watch a two hours’ restless nap, 
amidst the almost suffocating fumes of the finer 
particles of sand which enveloped them from the 
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dry holy-stoned deck. I thought a good deal of||which again convinced me of the fallacy of my 


the French fisherman; and my reflections carried 
me with delightful rapidity from the dark cockpit 
tothe command of a noble frigate; I imagined my- 
self in all the pomp of power and authority, look- 
ing with benign compassion on the sorrows of the 
or old captive. 1 thought of the happiness I 
should feel in restoring to him the remnant of his 
roperty ; in fact, my aspirations carried me so 
ar, that I actually dozed off into the visionary idea 
of being a post captain, and tu complete the fabric 
of my dream, I was one of the finest post captains 
in the service ; when the hoarse voice of the mas- 
ter-at-arma, who shook my hammock until he al- 
most shook me out of it, roared out, ‘Past five bells 
sir!’ I then discovered I was but a younker. I 
had scarcely dropped off into another nap—for I 
generally stood a second call—when the voice of 
the quarter master aroused me. ‘The first lieu- 
tenant wants you on the quarter deck, sir.’ I gave 
a spring from my hammock in right good earnest. 
Such a summons, and at such a time, boded noth- 
ing good; instead of looking forward to what I 
would have done in my dream, I looked back to 
whatI had left undone in my waking moments; 
but my thoughts were too confused to take a dis- 
tinct glimpse of any thing retrospective. Dress- 
ing myself with amazing alacrity, for a second call 
in this case was quite out of the question. I was 
on the quarter deck with the speed of lightning, 
when, to ny horror, the first objects that met my 
eye were the signa] flags we had used the night 
before, ce disorder abaft the mizen-mast, an 
omey black jack, scraps of cheese and biscuit, 
and my Britannian metal tooth cup—the sorry 
remnants of our middle watchers. The first lieu- 
tenant, to do him justice, never passed over the de- 
linquency of the youngsters; and I verily believe 
that one or two mast headirgs in the morning 
sharpened his appetite for his breakfast. On the 
present occasion fre eyed me with a malicious 
grin, which had more of pleasure than reproof in 
it,and to give my midnight frolic its full effect, 
had given strict orders that the flags should not be 
touched. Habit had accustomed us tu each other; 
that is to say, I knew my man; for I walked qui- 
etly to the Jacob’s ladder, and slowly ascended the 
rigging to the main top-mast head, while he called 
out ‘Four hours, younker.’ 


This sudden transition somewhat cooled the en- 
thusiasm of my dreaming lucubrations, especially 
when [ thought of the assistant surgeon, who lay 
snugly shrouded in his hammock ; whilst I was 
trying the difference of the temperature between 
the cockpit and the mast-head. The moment 
the first lieutenant descended to breakfast I took 
the immediate liberty of descending also; and cal- 
culating the exact time he would take to masti- 
cate his roll—which, by-the-by, I had learnt on 
former occasions to estimate to a nicety—I ascend- 
ed again, and had just resumed my elevated post 
when he returned to the quarter deck. His first 
glance was at the mast-head. He called me down. 
‘Well youngster,’ said he, ‘have you recovered 
the effects ion middle watcher?’ ‘I have,’ said 
I rather meek a: ‘Very well; you may go down 
to your breakfast.’ 



























The worst part of the affair was, however, to 
come. The first lieutenant had ordered the mid- 
shipman’s black jack to be thrown overboard, and 
the offender must be punished. I was tried by a 
court martial, fined six for one, and received a 
feeling mark of the caterer’s striking propensities, 


dream. 

At twelve o'clock a boat with a fiag of truce left 
the ship, under the command of my friend Mr. 
E}win, with the fisherman and his son. Iran up 
the main-top with my telescope, that I might un- 
interruptedly watch their progress to the land. A 
crowd of fishermen collected around the old man’s 
cottage, as soon as they observed the boat leave 
our ship; but when they perceived ehe was pul- 
ling in towards the town, they all hastened to wel- 


lcome the old man’s atrival ; and at two o'clock he 


was restored to his aged wife, a heartb-broken 
bankrupt. 








RHYME AND REASON—AN APOLOGUE. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Two children, “once upona time,” 
In the summer season, 

Woke to life—the one was Rhyme, 
The other’s name was Reason. 

Sweet Poesy enraptured prest 

The blooming infants to her breast. 


Reason’s face and form to see 
Made her heart rejoice; 
Yet there was more of melody 
In Rhyme’s delicious voice ; 
But both were beautiful and fair, 
And pure as mountain stream and air. 


As the boys together grew 
Happy fied their hours— 
Grief or care they never knew 
In the Paphian bowers. 
See them roaming, hand in hand, 
The pride of all the vestal band. 


Music, with harp of golden strings, 
Love, with bow and quiver, 
Airy sprites on radiant wings, 
ymphs of wood and river, 
Joined the muses’ constant song 
As Rhyme and Reason pass’d along. 


But the scene was changed—the boys 
na their native soil— 
hyme’s pursuit was idle joys 
Reasons, manly toil. , 
Soon Khyme was starving in a diteh, 
While Reason grew exceeding rich. 


Since that dark and fatal hour, 
When the brothers parted, 

Reason has had wealth and power— 
Rhyme’s poor and broken-hearted. 
And now, or bright or stormy weather, 
They twain are seldom seen together. 
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GREAT WALL OF cHINA.—Even when united un- 
der one emperor, China trembled at the Tartars of 
the desert. About two centuries before the birth of 
Christ, She-hwang-te (the book-burner) construct- 
ed the great wall of China, to prevent their incur- 
sions. This wall, which bas already been consid- 
ered one ofthe world's wonders, is 1500 miles in 
length, of great height and thickness, furnished 
with fortresses and towers innumerable, and is 
carried with singular skill over mountains and riv- 
ers, as well as acroes the plains and valleys. Lord 
Macartney exclaimed, on seeing it, that it was 
certainly the most stupendous work of human 
hands, and he rationally concluded that, at the re- 
mote period of its building, China must have been 
avery powerful and civilized empire. Dr. John- 
son was accustomed to say of it, that it would be 
an honor to any man to say that his grandfathec 
had seen the great wall of China. Mr. Barrow, 


